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NOTES AND NEWS 


N.C. C. Votes to Establish Study Center 


The proposal to place The Christian Center for the Study of 
Japanese Religions under the aegis of the National Christian Council 
of Japan was unanimously accepted by the N.C.C. at its annual meeting 
at Aoyama Gakuin in Tokyo on March 22-23, 1960. The work of the 
Study Center has thus come under the N.C.C. as of the beginning of 
April. Grateful acknowledgement should be made of the groundwork 
laid by the Preparatory Committee members, and especially of the able 
and devoted pioneer work by the Rev. Harry Thomsen, former editor 
of the Quarterly. Tribute must also be paid to the Christian Mission 
to Buddhists, under whose support and guidance the ground was broken 
for this new evangelical strategy. The decision of the N.C.C. has 
consummated this beginning and established the work of the Center 
within the organized work of the Protestant movement in Japan. It 
is our faith that this notable action will bear rich fruit and that an 
outstanding Center will be developed within the next few years. The 
proposal accepted by the N.C.C. is as follows: 

I. PURPOSE 

The purpose of this Center is to promote a study of 

Japanese religions for the sake of an effective witness to the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. In order to accomplish this general 
purpose the Center shall : 

a. supply information concerning Japanese non-Christian 
religions and their impact on Japanese culture and 
society ; 

b. provide a place where Christians’and adherents of non- 
Christian religions can meet ; 

c. produce Christian apologetic literature directed toward 
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adherents of non-Christian religions. 


Il, ACTIVITIES 


ill 


6. 


a. 


a. 


RESEARCH WORK 


Systematic research in Japanese non-Christian religions 
and the establishment of liaison with studies already 
in progress. 

(1) The study of parallel research in other countries, 
and translation into Japanese of significant works of 
value for the Japanese scene. : 

(2) The sharing with the World Church of similar 
works written in Japanese, through the medium of 
translation. 

Clarification and definition of religious terms. 
Theological and sociological analyses of Japanese re- 
ligions. 

Participation in current theological study on the Mission 
of the Church. 


PUBLICATIONS 


“Japanese Religions” (Quarterly) 


b. Special issues of the Quarterly. 


(& 


a. 
b. 


Cc. 


a. 


b. 


Other publications. 


CONFERENCES 


For mixed groups. 
For non-Christians. 


For Christians (pastors, laymen, missionaries, etc.) 


LECTURES 


By Christian scholars. 
By non-Christian scholars. 


Tours 


Arrangement of guided tours to various religious centers. 


OuTREACH 


Promotion of similar studies by Christian students through- 
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out Japan. 
Ill. FACILITIES 
a. Development of a research library. 
b. Provision of conference and lecture rooms. 
c. Quarter for guests and research fellows. 


Contemporary Religions in Japan Makes Auspicious Debut 


The first issue of Contemporary Religions in Japan, published by 
the International Institute for the Study of Religions, made its appear- 
ance in May presenting articles, book reviews and religious new of 
Japan. “The Religious Situation in Present-day Japan” by Prof. Keiji 
Nishitani of Kyoto University will be helpful towards an understanding 
of the Japanese mind today, and its criticisms of and suggestions to 
the Christian churches in Japan may be read with profit. In “Re- 
ligion and Morality”, Prof. Yasumasa Oshima reveals an attitude and 
approach typical of most Japanese toward religion. His attitude to- 
ward Christianity is typical of many who express interest in it but 
who are not prepared to be claimed by it. “Soka Gakkai and the 
Nichiren Sho Sect (1)”, an Institute Study, is, so far as the present 
editor is aware, the first English article introducing in comprehensive 
fashion the history and philosophy of Soka Gakkai and its relationship 
with the Nichiren Sho Sect. 

The editors of Japanese Religions salute the appearance of Con- 
temporary Religions in Japan and wish it success. For the field of 
Japanese religions is very complex, and the amount of research which 
has appeared in English is extremely small. Moreover, inasmuch as 
the basic approach and policy of Contemporary Religions in Japan 
differ from that of Japanese Religions the two supplement and benefit 
each other in this broad and complex field. We welcome the point of 
view and contributions which the new journal will bring. 


Dr. Paul Tillich in Japan 
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Famed philosopher-theologian Paul Tillich, presently University 
Professor of Harvard University, arrived in Japan early in May for 
an extended lecture tour throughout Japan. During his visit to the 
Kansai a selected group will meet with Dr. Tillich to discuss the re- 
lation of Christianity to other Japanese religions, and the next issue 
of Japanese Religions will be largely given to a detailed report on this 
discussion. 


Dr. Hendrik Kraemer to Arrive in September 


Dr. Kraemer, reknowned theologian in the field of the religions 
of Christianity and the non-Christian religions, and in theology of the 
laity, is expected to arrive in Japan the latter part of September under 
the sponsorship of the N.C.C. for two months of conference and 
lectures. According to his projected schedule, he will visit cities from 
Hokkaido to Kyushu lecturing on the laity and on Christianity and 
other religions. The Study Center plans to arrange a discussion be- 
tween Dr. Kraemer and representative of non-Christian religions, and 
a detailed report of this discussion will be included in a subsequent 
issue of Japanese Religions. 


Study Center Research Series Begins with Omoto 


As announced earlier, in this issue of Japanese Religion a series 
of research studies on the New Religions is inaugurated with Omoto. 
This issue includes an historical article, which will be followed in later 
issues by a theological study and by translations from selected original 
texts of Omoto. Any questions concerning Omoto will be welcomed 
and answered in due course. 


Word from Rey. Harry Thomsen 


Former editor, Rev. Harry Thomsen, now on furlough in Denmark, 
writes that he has been convalescing from overwork on doctor’s orders. 


We urge that you remember him and his family in your prayers, and 
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we send him our warmest wishes for a speedy recovery in order that 
he may return to the work of the Study Center in 1961. His present 
address is: Rev. Harry Thomsen, Vildbjerg, Denmark. 


Back Issues of Publications Available 


Additional copies of Religious Map of Japan, Bibliography on 
the New Religion and all back issues of Japanese Religions (with the 
exception of Vol. 1, No. 2) are available on request. Additional copies 
of back numbers of Japanese Religions cost 50, and those of the 
special issues are ¥ 100. The “Bibliography” is of especial value for 
students seeking information on available publications (both in English 
and Japanese) on the New Religions. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL AND SOCIOLOGICAL 
APPROACHES TO JAPAN S 
NEW RELIGIONS 


By Theodor Jaeckel 


Since the New Religions are still in their early stages of formation 
and growth, they are as yet too complex for any final statement to 
be made about them. The following remarks are simply an attempt 
to understand them at their present stage of development in relation 
to their sociological and psychological backgrounds. After that the 
question is raised as to their importance for the future of the tradi- 
tional religions of Japan and for Christianity. This article does not 
represent an attempt to present original material that cannot be found 
elsewhere. The author has relied heavily upon the materials indicated 
in the footnotes and readily acknowledges his indebtedness to them. 

Te 
The founders of the New Religions often claim to have had revela- 


tions in which Buddha himself or another deity or saint of the Japanese 
religious world has spoken to them. These revelations show signs of 


possession and of prophetism. The deity gives directions concerning 
the new religion: the thought and action of man are to be cleansed 
and reshaped; life is to be humanized; God’s kingdom is to be 
established on earth. The moral commandments are based on common 
sense and do not require anything that the natural man cannot ac- 
complish by himself. For example: be honest, patient, humble, friendly, 
well-balanced ; help others and make them happy. The content of 
the revelations is not as important as the fact that the divine can be 
experienced as reality in man’s everyday life. The world of the spirit 
or spirits reveals itself within the material world. Spirit and matter 


are not irreconcilable opposites. 
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Miracles happen. Bad spirits are banished ; school entrance exami- 
nations are passed; the sick are healed; financial problems are solved; bus- 
iness succeeds. The kingdom of God is at hand. The believers testify in 
meetings and periodicals to the power that produces these mighty works. 

Since religion solves the problems of everyday life, the intellectual 
question about truth does not need to be raised. Theological depth 
is not considered necessary if religion yields practical results. In cases 
of dispute the word of the leader, usually a strong personality, settles 
the matter. Since doctrine is relatively unimportant, followers of the 
New Religions are often permitted to retain their relationship with 
the traditional family religion. Ritual and ceremonies are reduced toa 
minimum and are easily understood. Since some of the stronger groups 
are lay organizations of Buddhist sects, the difference between the 
laity and the priesthood has disappeared. Each individual follower 
has a fair chance to develop his own abilities by propagating the faith 
and rendering social service. He is integrated as a useful member in 
a living community. He feels respected and wanted. 

Exemplary personal life counts more than doctrine. If the ideal 
of the new religion is not achieved by one group or individual, there 
is at least one person at another place who is said to incorporate 
this ideal. The believers go to the leaders for advice in matters of 
spiritual and material need. Thus the everyday life of the believer 
is molded. The individual always profits, never loses, by joining the 
group. The new brotherhood puts him to work at once. His talents 
are recognized and absorbed by the group. If he is able to win new 
converts, he is in good standing. Especially women find here a field 
for public activity. There are many women among the founders and 
present leaders of the New Religions. Simple and unsophisticated 
farmers, workers and middle-class people are drawn to the New Reli- 
gions. In the present time of social change they find here direction 


and comfort for their lives.” 


1. See “Modern Japanese Religions, Their Success Explained” by Baiyu 
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Fa. 

Traditionally the family has provided personal security, social 
status, and hope for the individual. The family furnished the frame- 
work within which life was meaningful for him. He was the youngest 
member of a long line of ancestors and knew that in the future he, 
too, as an ancestor, would be the object of veneration. This family 
system has been shaken. Modern industry opposes it. Its legal basis 
is gone. Without friends and with no reliable family backing, the 
individual faces the world alone with no spiritual status or security. 
The world has no need of him. It continues on whether he exists or 
not. This is a new and deeply disturbing experience for him. 

This element in the sociological and psychological background of 
the New Religions explains their success. The individual who feels 
lonely and lost finds here a warm and refreshing atmosphere of genuine 
friendship. In his religion he can say, “Here I am at home.” Here 
he finds a substitute for his parents, brothers, and sisters and some- 
times even for his partner for life. He opens the secret doors of his heart 
to these new relatives and looks to them for help in his struggles. 
If he is brought in as a newcomer he finds himself surrounded by 
friendly people who inquire about his problems: is it a place to live 
or a place to work, is it money, marriage, divorce, or health that 
troubles him? He has, of course, more than one problem. However, 
even if his questions are not answered completely, he feels encouraged 
by sharing them with others and returns to his daily struggle with 
new hope. One by one most of his problems will be solved by the 
new “Faith.” 

The basis for such counselling is normal wisdom based upon 
experience. This function is served by the process of sharing in a 
fellowship. Even business people find here concrete assistance, e. g., 
for the opening of a new enterprise. Such testimonies can often be 
heard. The simple first aid of the Good Samaritan which is offered 


Watanabe in Monumenta Nipponica, Vol. 13, Nos. 1-2 (April-July, 1947). 
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to the man in need of a friend attracts many to the New Religions. 
Heart and mind are redirected to the bright, sustaining powers as the 
basis of life, and thus man is shown a way to spiritual and material 
health. His soul finds peace and strength in a new fellowship in 
which the individual does not function as part of an impersonal 
machine but in which he is recognized as a necessary and useful member. 
By providing in these times of change a sense of emotional and social 
security for the individual, the New Religions take over an important 
function of the traditional family system. Since this is a valuable 
service to the nation, their position is strong in spite of some un- 
questionable deficiencies.” 
st 

The questions in this time of change are many. How can man in the 
midst of material strains participate in the spiritual world? Does the 
spiritual world reveal a strength that surpasses normal experience ? 
Is there a fellowship that will overcome the melancholy which haunts 
the lonely individual who is otherwise lost in the crowd? Is there 
hope for a future which can change the present? Is there a future 
goal which, by adding meaning to the present life, would be worth 
pursuing? The dogma and ritual of the traditional religions have no 
answers to these questions. They are themselves a part of the crumbling 
old order. Hard-pressed people look to the prophetic message, the 
miraculous power, and the fellowship of the New Religions for 
salvation. 

Some typical features of Japanese religious life support the New 
Religions. Traditionally religion has been more a matter of the 
emotions than of the will or intellect. The quest for religious truth 
has never stirred the nation to the point of coming to a decision. 
Religious co-existence and syncretism do not disturb the Japanese 


mind. The consciousness of sin is not clearly developed. Religion 


2. See Santaro’s two essays, “Japan and the ‘Shinja’” and “Decay of the 
Family System,” in The Asahi Evening News, Oct., 1959. 
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has been used to satisfy man’s desire for pleas2znt emotions. Religion 
is understood to belong to the relative world of man and does not 
claim to interpret the holy will of the Almighty.» 

This happy-go-lucky attitude toward religion prevails also in the 
new cults. However, this does not explain why present religious 
needs are not satisfied by the traditional religions. The answer is that 
the traditional religions are unable to present the spiritual world as 
a reality ; they have no prophetic power; they produce no community 
with meaning for everyday life; they do not point man to a future 
that gives meaning to the decisions he must make in the present. 
The traditional religions have been absorbed in the cultural patterns 
of a past or passing age. As such they are still respected, but the 
relevance of religion to everyday life is experienced only in the new 
communities. The latter are living religions. 

4. 

The New Religions are similar to the messianic movements which 
easily spring up when an indigenous way of life is threatened by the 
intrusion of a foreign civilization. These movements occur in times 
of social change; they have ingenious charismatic leaders; mighty 
works and wonders happen and point to the coming of the kingdom 
of God; ecstatic powers take hold of men; doctrine is a mixture 
of traditional beliefs and of ideas that are borrowed from the intruding 
new civilization. They offer no deep philosophy, but their pull is 
strong. They understand the predicament of the people and offer help 
at this point. They flourish where man, standing on the threshold 
of a new age, struggles to preserve his contact with the past.” 

3. See “Religion as We See It” by F. Masutani in The Japan Quarterly, Jan., 
1958, pp. 30-36. 

4, See “The New Religions of Japan” by H. N. McFarland, The Perkins School 
of Theology Journal (Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas), Vol. 
13, No. 1 (Fall, 1958), pp. 3-21, and ‘‘A Report about the Messianic Sects in 


the Belgian Congo,” Herderkorrespondenz (Freiburg, Germany), Vol. 14, pp. 
128-9 ; 
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Japan’s New Religions have their roots, too, in traditional Japanese 
religious life. However, by disposing of what has become outmoded 
and by accepting some features of the New Age, they protect the 
Japanese soul from the immediate danger of losing its identity. They 
show man a way in the present situation to survive as a Japanese. 
They are a socio-religious movement of a Japan in transition. As 
long as this social change lasts these religions are bound to flourish. 
They depict the struggle of a nation which, torn between the old and 
the new, is fighting a battle for spiritual survival. 

5. 

The existence of the New Religions indicates that Japan is not 
without a spiritual hunger. It also proves that the old Buddhist forms 
are not capable of providing spiritual nourishment for the development 
of the New Japan. The question arises as to whether those of the 
New Religions which are Buddhist lay movements and as such exert 
a popular pull will lead to a reform of Buddhism. Do they furnish 
a parallel to the Buddhist sects which originated in an age of crisis 
seven hundred years ago? At that time powerful religious personalities 
such as Shinran and Nichiren replaced a decadent Buddhism by founding 
original sects which to some degree showed rather unbuddhistic or 
nationalistic trends. Thus the Buddhism which up to that time had 
been a foreign religion was made indigenous. The possibility that one 
or another of the New Religions will be instrumental in a reform of 
Japanese Buddhism cannot be dismissed.*) 

6. 

What do the New Religions mean for the future prospects of 
Christianity in Japan? They create in their followers the conviction 
that they possess value as human personalities. They reveal to them 
aims which transcend the individual and which, at the same time, 
claim his loyal service by integrating him into a whole. Can these 


achievements be interpreted as a preparation for the Christian gospel 


5. See H. N. McFarland, op. cit., for paragraphs 5 and 6. 
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in Japan as the Old Testament prepared the Jews for Christ? We 
don’t know enough to answer this question. What we know is that 
Christianity so far has not yet touched the Japanese soul in its present 
condition. Will Christianity ever be able to do so? This question, 
too, can be raised, but it cannot be answered. 

The only conclusions which may be drawn from the New Religions 
seem to reveal a few factors which will play a role in the future 
development of religion in Japan. 1. A religion that wants to appeal 
to the Japanese must recognize, release, and develop man’s capability 
for action. Being a realist, the Japanese refuses to accept a divine 
order which is separated from the human world. He is not inter- 
ested in an invisible deity whose powers are not concretely revealed. 
2. Religion must show a way to the solution of present-day problems. 
A religion which offers as an answer to the predicaments of life a 
retreat from life into the realm of the soul (be this in the way of 
Buddhist contemplation or through a dogma of forensic justification 
by a quietistic faith) does not meet the expectations of the Japanese 
soul. 3. It must be a religion which is able to embrace contradictions 
and tensions. It must have enough creative power to assimilate ap- 
parently strange elements. Christianity will not appeal to the Japanese 
unless it preserves the treasures of Buddhist wisdom, Shinto optimism, 
and the Confucian order of peace. 

(ip 

The Japanese soul vaguely feels that it lacks three things: a full 
dedication to God, the purifying experience of repentance, and the 
grace of the transcendent God from which true life flows. The 
Japanese lives in the expectation of these, as attempts to form a 
doctrine of repentance and grace in some of the New Religions indicate. 
However, this doctrine does not teach a radical change that renews 
man’s will. In the New Religions natural man does not break down 
under the judgment of the Holy One, but finds himself basically 


confirmed. Therefore, he does not encounter an irresistible grace. 
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This repentance and grace are the fruits which can grow out of an 
encounter of the Japanese soul with a Christianity which reveals the 
power of the Almighty convincingly in everyday life. The life and 
love of the Christian community will have to reflect the mighty works 
and signs in which the coming of the Kingdom of God makes itself 
known already today. Only in this way can it testify to the living 
hope that is in us. Its power to create fellowship will have to be 
proved. The existence of different Christian sects testifies to the contrary. 
A theology about new birth and grace satisfies only the intellectual 
needs of some individuals; in itself it creates neither a fellowship nor 
a movement. 

Perhaps the prophetism and the state of possession in the New 
Religions are signs of the Jogos spermatikos. However, they will have 
no stable foundations and no lasting power unless they are deepened 
by the repentance and grace of faith in the One God who alone is 
holy. On the other hand, an intellectualized Christianity which is too 
weak to integrate the elements of truth that are alive in the New 
Religions will be unable to present the gifts of repentance and grace 
to Japan in its present process of change. The quest for religion, as 
revealed in the New Religions, and present-day Christianity are not 
meeting in a critical encounter that can bear fruit. If the New 
Religions and Christianity continue to by-pass one another, neither 


will achieve its true potential. 
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UCHIMURA KANZO AND TRADITIONAL 
JAPANESE RELIGIONS 


By John Howes 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


The following article by Mr. Howes is not only historically illumi- 
nating but also suggestive with regard to our present Christian situation 
in Japan. It again reminds us that the tendency to disregard non-Christian 
Japanese religions, so common among Japanese theologians today, is an 
inheritance from the very early days of Protestant Christianity in this 
country. Why were the first generation Christian leaders so little inter- 
ested in the problem of how to relate their new faith to the traditional 
religions of Japan? It is hazardous to proceed to any generalization 
before a sufficient number of individual cases have been studied, and I 
am not prepared to do so, but for the sake of comparison reference may 
here be made to Danjo Ebina and Hiromichi Kozaki, both of whom were 
contemporaries of Uchimura. 

In an address given at Doshisha Church in 1922, entitled Waga Shinko 
no Yurai to Keika (The Development of My Christian Faith), Ebina char- 
acterizes the earliest years of Meiji as a period of iconoclasm. All the 
religious and moral values of the past, together with the old Tokugawa 
regime, had vanished, at least in the eyes of the young intellectual samurai 
with whom he identified himself. Finding himself in this spiritual vacuum, 
which also meant chaos, Ebina was led to Christian faith by his teacher, 
Captain Janes, in Kumamoto. He thus encountered Christianity as some- 
thing absolutely new which did not correspond to anything in his previous 
experience. In other words, he was not a convert from any other religion. 

Kozaki was a man of different temperament. Being more phlegmatic 
than Ebina and some others, he held to his Confucian conviction until he 
was persuaded otherwise by his Christian friends. Hence, even after he 
became Christian, he could not entirely ignore Confucianism and found it 
necessary to make a comparison between his new faith and his former 
conviction. The latter, however, was to him not so much a religion as 
an ethic. His Confucian nurture had been quite rationalistic, and he had 
taken an attitude of respectful detachment toward the Shinto gods and 
the buddhas.” It was quite natural, therefore, that he should retain his 
low estimate of Shinto and Buddhism which, according to him, had been 
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simply beliefs of the populace without the kind of social influence that 
Confucianism, as the doctrine accepted by the samurai class, had exerted. 
This view is clearly set forth in his book, Seikyo Shinron (A New Discussion 
of the Relationship between Politics and Religion), 1886.2 

Kozaki, Ebina, and their contemporaries had all lived through this 
period of radical, spiritual as well as political and cultural change, and 
they had all been nurtured in Confucianism, often of the rationalistic 
type. So after they became Christians they did not feel it necessary to 
compare their religion with Shinto and Buddhism, much less with newer 
popular religious movements. It seems to me that this obervation can at 
least partially account for the traditional Japanese Christian attitude of 
indifference or aloofness toward other religions of this country. 

Tetsutaro Ariga 


1) See Kozaki’s Shichijunen-no Kaiko (Recollections of Seventy Years), 1927. 

2) See further my paper, ‘“‘From Confucius to Christ: A Feature of Early Pro- 
testantism in Japan,’’ which will shortly be made available in printed form 
by the Asiatic Society of the Kansai. 


The purpose of this essay is to look into the attitudes of Uchimura 
Kanz6 toward Japanese religions as these attitudes are revealed in his 
writings. The limitations of space and time make it impressionistic 
rather than completely documented, tentative rather than definitive. 
Uchimura, as most of the readers of this journal will recognize, was 
a Christian leader and student of the Bible who during his lifetime 
did at least as much as any of his countrymen to introduce the truths 
of Christianity into Japan. His writings were produced over a fifty- 
year period ending with his death in 1930. They run to more than 
seventeen thousand pages, ninety percent of which are in Japanese.!) 

The religious concept for which Uchimura is best remembered is 
mukyokai, usually translated “non-church,” though he himself after 
adding the word “shugi” once translated it “ We-Need-No-Church 


Principle.”?? The essence of mukyékai is that the individual through 


1. For a short biography see Cary, Otis and Howes, John, Japan’s Modern 
Prophet: Uchimura Kanzo (Déoshisha University and Amherst College 
Presses, 1960). 

2. “To Our Missionary Critics,” Seisho no Kenkyt, No. 131, p. 230, June, 1911; 
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prayerful study of the Bible can arrive at the truths of Christianity 
for himself. Uchimura taught this way of thinking through a private 
magazine and weekly lectures, and a number of his followers are conti- 
nuing this tradition. Those who subscribe to the magazines or hear 
the lectures generally refer to themselves and are referred to as be- 
lievers in muky6ékai, though they are not members in a group as such, 
since there is no real organization. There appear to be a number of 
people in Japan and some in Korea and the United States who consider 
themselves Christians in the mukyékai tradition.» 

To the best of my knowledge Uchimura never said in as many 
words that muky6kai was a specifically Japanese kind of Christianity. 
Throughout his life, however, he reiterated that Christianity to take 
root in Japan would have to be presented by Japanese in a form.ac- 
ceptable to Japanese, and early in the twentieth century he had a 
vision on New Year’s morning in which he saw the dew of Grace 
flowing from Mt. Fuji to the rest of the world.4) In addition to this 
feeling of Uchimura’s for the relation between Japan and Christianity 
in Japan, conversations with individual mukyékai believers indicate 
that they find something particularly Japanese in their form of belief. 

In these circumstances it is natural to look to the works of 
Uchimura to find just what it is that makes him appeal. Christianity 
has taken on different forms in the different countries into which it 
has spread. “What form will Christianity take,” the reader asks, 
“when introduced to his own people by a Japanese concerned with 


reprinted in Uchimura Kanzo Zenshii, (hereafter abbreviated “ Zenshii.” 

Joman numerals refer to volume, arabic numerals to pages.) 

3. For a description of mukydkai, see my “The Non-church Christian Move- 
ment in Japan,” Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, Third Series, 
Volume V, pp. 119-37; Norman, Howard, “An Interim Report on Mukyo- 
kaishugi Today,” Kwansei Gakuin University Annual Studies, Volume VI, 
pp. 1-28 ; Nakazawa, “The Mukydkai or Non-church Movement in Japan,” 
Union Theological Seminary Missionary Research Library ‘Occasional 
Bulletin,’ Volume III, Number 1. 

4. Seisho no Kenkyu, No. 83, pp. 2-3, Jan., 1907; reprinted in Zenshii XII, p. 338. 
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the problem of making it understandable to them?” 

Neither the works of Uchimura nor the forms which mukyékai 
take seem to hold much of an answer. Uchimura made suprisingly 
few references to traditional Japanese beliefs, and those that he made 
were largely in those of his works in which he tried to present good 
elements in the Japanese past to foreigners. In these English-language 
writings he seemed to be saying, “Japan is far behind the rest of the 
world because we have not had Christianity up to now, but we have 
had some peop!e and ways of thinking which were good and even 
approach Christian standards.” Shinto, for instance, inculcated a love 
of nature, and in Buddhist leaders like Nichiren the Japanese had an 
approximation to Old Testament prophets. In his Japanese-language 
writings Uchimura also occasionally quoted Buddhist writers, particu- 
larly Hénen and Saiché. But these quotations were brought in inci- 
dently and in order to provide something from Japanese experience which 
would strengthen a point he was making for which most of the evi- 
dence was Western. The whole Confucian tradition seemed bankrupt 
to him, and those that appealed to it largely hypocritical. What little 
good remained from the traditional Japanese ethical tradition was ex- 
pressed in the concept of Bushid6d, with this word taken in a sense 
similar to that expressed by Nitobe in his book of the same name.» 

Mukyékai at the present similarly seems to have very little con- 
nection with Japanese tradition. Meetings are held in believers’ homes, 
school rooms or lecture halls devoid of religious symbols. The maga- 
zines deal mostly with Biblical exegesis in a manner familiar to those 
who know conservative pietistic interpretations in the West. And the 
people who are in mukyékai are among those Japanese who seem to 
be most Western. They are almost all “intellectuals” in the broadest 
5. See my “Two Works by Uchimura Kanzé Until Recently Unknown in 

Japan,” Tvansactions of the International Conference of Orientalists in Japan 


(T6h6 Gakkai), Volume III, pp. 25-31, for a comparison of an early attempt 
by Uchimura along this line with Nitobe’s later work. 
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sense of the term: that is, they have a sound educational background 
and are interested in increasing their knowledge. This interest does 
not extend, however, to problems concerned. with traditional Japanese 
faiths as all of these faiths seem to mukyékai believers to be dead. 
Since neither Uchimura nor his followers appear to be influenced 
by or to have interest in traditional faiths, perhaps it would be best 
to end this essay at this point. But the fact that there is no im- 
mediate connection with traditional faiths brings up another important 
question. Why was it that Uchimura seemed to feel that he had found 
a way of presenting Christianity acceptable to Japanese and that the 
believers of muky6kai feel it to be both sound Christianity and satis- 
fying to them as Japanese? The answer may be set forth in two points. 
The first is that the Japanese as Uchimura and most of his followers 
interpreted themselves and still interpret themselves have already been 
severed from their Oriental roots by Japan’s quick Westernization. 
Japan, Uchimura said, is like “a child of mixed blood born out of the 
East and West,’® and those Japanese who have become Westernized 
and Christian have had their thinking changed in depth “the way 
American plows drawn by four horses turn over the earth down to 
three or four feet.”6) Then some years later he said that the Japanese 
have no cultural tradition of which they may be proud, and he craved 
the kind of psychological security the Germans have in their pride 
of heritage.?) A close examination of the lives and attitudes of those 
attracted to Uchimura will, I think, show similar attitudes. Numerous 
Japanese of Uchimura’s time had received a Western education and 
may well have felt this sense of nostalgia for a past that had become 
discredited. The whole forced-draft development of Japan during the 
Meiji period could not have been accomplished without at least fairly 


widespread permeation of Western and Christian values. It was this 


6. “Konnichi no Konnan,” Zenshii II, pp. 776-7: originally published in the 
Toky6 Dokuritsu Zasshi, June, 1898. 
7. “Kokyo to Jinkaku,” Seisho no Kenkyu, No. 122, pp. 335-6, Aug. 1910. 
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group who had been affected by these values that Uchimura considered 
representative of all Japanese. To them all of the available religious 
traditions in Japan were worthless, and so there was no need of trying 
to engraft Christianity onto Japanese traditions or vice versa. At the 
conscious level, at least after the Sino-Japanese War, these Western- 
educated Japanese considered themselves “ Modern” and “ Westernized.” 

The problem of the Oriental part of their background bothered 
them, but in a way and at a depth that did not admit of easy dis- 
cussion. It was not brought up among them; Uchimura, for instance, 
does not go into it except when talking to foreigners. If one tried 
to talk about this mysterious Japanese part of himself, the best word 
was Bushidd, but better yet was not to discuss the question at all. It 
was not in any case relevant to their everyday lives. 

The second point in explaining the appeal of Uchimura’s inter- 
pretation of Christianity is that the kind of Christianity he found in 
his study, that he continued to draw upon and to develop further 
himself, was suited to this sort of person he considered the Japanese to 
be. His widespread influence indicates that his interpretation, if not 
correct for all the Japanese, was at least correct for a large group 
among them. Christianity for Uchimura was Biblical, Pietistic and 
Puritan; he saw it expressing itself in the lives of men. The men 
‘whom he admired were the leaders of those Christian traditions and the 
literary, philosophical and political figures in the great 19th century 
romantic tradition, with its love of nature, its assurance of absolute 
values, its concept of history as moulded by great men. The Bible 
was the core of Christianity ; anyone could obtain a copy, and Uchimura 
spent his career interpreting it so that it had meaning for his gener- 
ation. Taking his cue from the Bible, man could communicate di- 
rectly with God and needed no other organization with men of like mind 
except perhaps to discuss together their experiences in this belief. There 
were strict ethical laws in Christianity, but individuals could learn them 


from the Bible and order their own lives in such a way as to follow 
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them. Lives of great Christians illustrated Christian truths: Paul and 
Luther whose emotional fervor spoke directly to the heart ; Kant and 
Wordsworth and Tennyson who expressed the emotions and ideals of 
of men; Savanarola and Nietzsche and Kierkegaard and Carlyle who 
bitterly criticized Christianity’s inability to live up to its ideals ; Crom- 
well and Lincoln and Washington who had implemented their ideals 
in government. 

This teaching appealed to the members of the group described 
previously who had imbibed Western values with their education. The 
emphasis upon individualism relieved them from consciously trying to 
unite the two traditions in their background. It also gave them a 
sense of affinity with all men. The Bible as the sole source of re- 
ligious truth gave them an object for intense study and at the same 
time removed the necessity of coping with the whole complex of 
Western history associated with the Church. The feeling for the world 
around them as found in the Nature poets fitted in well with the love 
of beauty in their own past. And the idealized picture of the great 
man provided a focus for the intense nationalism and ambition which 
characterized the period. 

I started out by saying that I was going to look for references 
in Uchimura’s works to traditional Japanese faiths, and as I have said 
they were few. The people, furthermore, to whom he appealed agreed 
with him that the traditional faiths were irrelevant. Apart from the 
question of Uchimura’s reference to traditional Japanese faiths or what 
he received from them, however, further study and time may well 
show that he had a considerable influence on both the traditional faiths 
and their new folk-religious offshoots which have sprung up since World 
War II. Uchimura on a number of occasions refers to the interest 
shown in his work by Buddhist clergy, and Harry Thomsen in his re- 
search on the new faith religions has found a number of their leaders 
who consider themselves to have been influenced by Uchimura and 
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some who even conceive of themselves as believers in mukyokai. So 
although Uchimura did not consciously try to link traditional faiths 
to his own Christian thought, he may have influenced what remains 
alive of that thought at the present. 
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OMOTO, A RELIGION OF SALVATION 


By Sakae Kobayashi 


For Christians who are interested 
in studying what are called the “New 
Religions” of Japan, a most important 
one is, undoubtedly, OmotoY. The 
fact that, in spite of its history of 
seventy years, Omoto has only 200,00 
believers is a surprising phenomenon, 
if we compare the number of Otomo’s 
adherents with those of other new 
religions». For example, Seicho-no-le 
which came out of Omoto in 1936 
claims to have 2,000,000 adherents, 
while Tensho Kotai Jingt Kyo which 
was established by Mrs. Sayo Kita- 
mura in 1945 is said to have 130,000 
followers. However, it never reduces 
the importance of studying Omoto 
that they have a comparatively 
smaller number of adherents. This 
is because the sect is the mother of 
several influencial newer religions of 
today—for example, Sekai Kytisei Kyo 
(World Messianic Church), Seicho-no- 
Ie, and Ananai Kyo—and the religious 
experiences of the Foundress and the 
Holy Teacher and the doctrines set 
up by them are very close to what is 
written in the Bible. According to 
the doctrine of Omoto, the only God, 
the creator of the universe, whose 
name is “Ushitora no Konjin’’®) or 
“Kuni Toko Tachi no Kami’), re- 


1) 
ever Omoto instead of Omoto-kyo. 
2) 


(1) 


vealed Himself to the Foundress, Nao 
Deguchi and the Holy Teacher, Oni- 
saburo Deguchi in order to save the 
the world which had been polluted 
by evil spirits. Men’s repentance and 
their sacrificial devotion as the sons 
of this God can only bring peace and 
order to human society. In their 
scripture it is clearly stated that the 
Foundress is John the Baptist, while 
the Holy Teacher Christ, because she 
baptized with water, but he with the 
fire. Another unique feature of the 
sect is the fact that the end and the 
re-creation of the world by their God 
is very strongly emphasized, and that 
the Holy Teacher, Onisaburo Deguchi 
had a definite self-consciousness as 
the Savior. So far as these doctrines 
are concerned, Omoto is apparently 
closer to Christianity than to tradi- 
tional Shinto or Buddhism. However, 
this does not mean that Christianity 
gave greater influence upon Omoto 
than Buddhism or Shinto. 

In the history of Japanese religi- 
ons no other religion has ever been 
so misunderstood as Omoto. For 
those who still remember sensational 
statements reported by the news- 
papers when the sect was persecuted 
in 1921 and 1935, the view of Omoto 


The sect is widely known by the name of Omoto-kyo. The correct name is, how- 


As to the numerical strength of the New Religions see statistics given on page 3 of 


Jabanese Religions, Vol. I, No. 4, Jan. 1960. 


3) 


“ Ushitora no Konjin”’ may be translated “‘the God in the Northeast ”’. 


The detailed 


description about the attributes of this God will be made in the next issue of the 


Quarterly. 
4) 


“Kuni Toko Tachi no Kami” is the Creator God according to the traditional Shinto 


scriptures such as “‘the Kojiki”’ and ‘‘the Nihongi”’. 
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as a typical false religion of Japan 
may still dominate their minds. 

Omoto was terribly persecuted by 
the ultra-nationalistic government of 
that period and at the same time it 
was bitterly criticized by the “Older 
Religions” which had lost their vita- 
lity and corrupted by authoritarian- 
ism. Paradoxically speaking, how- 
ever, the fact indicates how strongly 
the teaching of Omoto were received 
by the masses and how rapidly it was 
developing as a real, social power. 
At any rate, the faith of a religious 
sect can really be strengthened and 
the doctrine be developed through 
persecution. From the long-run point 
of view, therefore, it may be better 
to say that Omoto has gained precious 
experiences and lessons rather than 
it lost earthly possessions. 

It is a surprising fact that a true, 
fair, and accurate introduction of 
Omoto has been made only since the 
end of World War II when freedom 
of speech and the press was first 
given. In this sense it is right to 
say that Omoto is a religion with a 
new sense of direction in spite of the 
fact that the sect has a history of 
over sixty years. It seems to the 
present writer that Omoto, as a re- 
ligion of salvation, is certainly at a 


The Foundress of Omoto, by the 
name of Nao Deguchi, was born in 
the family of a carpenter who lived 
in Fukuchiyama, Kyoto Province, in 
1837. Her life was the most miserable 
one that we can imagine. When she 
was only eleven years old, she lost 
her father and so she became a nurse 
maid. At the age of twenty, she 
was adopted as a daughter of the 
Deguchi family. The Deguchis, at 
that time, were rather wealthy and 
when she was married a new house 


turning point for its future develop- 
ment. He would like to clarify seve- 
ral reasons which support the above 
view. For Japanese Christians who 
are particularly interested in indige- 
nizing the Gospel in this country, it 
is amatter of immense interest what 
kind of strategic projects Omoto will 
take up for propagating their belief. 
Although the writer’s observation of 
Omoto is limited, he has realized that 
Omoto is, in many ways, a tutor for 
Christian churches in Japan. 

Some books introducing the his- 
tory and development of Omoto have 
appeared, but their main interest was 
to deal with the sect from the stand 
point of the sociology of religion. 
Therefore, it is no wonder that they 
are little interested in the religious 
experiences of the Foundress and the 
Holy Teacher. Needless to say, the 
core of religion is man’s religious ex- 
perience and his belief or conviction 
init. No student of religion has ever 
attempted to deal with the doctrine 
of Omoto except believers of the sect. 
It is the purpose of the present writer 
to take up the religious experiences 
of the Foundress and the Holy Tea- 
cher together with the doctrines of 
Omoto which have mainly been deve- 
loped by the latter. 


was built for the couple. Her bride- 
groom, however, was also adopted by 
the Deguchi family, and what he 
brought with him was a considerable 
debt, together with three disciples 
which meant extra expense to the 
family. He was light-hearted, humor- 
ous, and loved drinking. As he was 
a good man in nature, he was easily 
deceived by people, and as a result 
each year lost more of the family’s 
property. At last, he had to sell his 
home and live in a rented small house. 
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Fig. 1. The Foundress of Omoto, Nao 
Deguchi (1837-1918) 


At the same time, what he gained was 
more children. Eight children were 
born in their family, but two girls 
later went mad, the first son, who had 
tried to commit suicide and failed, left 
home and never come back again. 
In addition, the second son went into 
the army and died in battle in Tai- 
wan. The misfortune of the family 
continued, and the husband stricken 
with paralysis for three years and 
died. Therefore, she had to make 
her own living by selling rags on 
commission. 

In spite of her miserable and op- 
pressed life, she was a very obedient 
and diligent girl from childhood. 
When she was just thirteen years old, 
she was honored as one of three best 
daughters by the local governor for 
her self-sacrificing work for her fami- 
ly. In “Kaiso Den” (The Life of the 


~ 


Co.. 1939. pp. 9-20. 


Foundress) her chastity to her hus- 
band is well described». To her hus- 
band who, instead of supporting his 
family, only served to weaken the 
economic life of the family by his 
indifferent attitude to the house eco- 
nomy, she never spoke harshly. She 
made every sacrificial effort so that 
she could make her husband happier. 
On January 10, 1892 (according to the 
lunar calendar) she suddenly entered 
into a possessed state. Even her re- 
latives thought that she had gone 
mad, She herself was very much 
worried whether she had been posses- 
sed by an evil spirit or not. She her- 
self had never expected such a religi- 
ous experience. As a woman of ob- 
edience and diligence she feared if 
she, possessed by evil spirit, might 
seduce the public through the same 
evil spirit. She wanted to know by 
whom she had been caught. She 
visited priests who cast out evil spirits 
or Magicians in order to be examined. 
It was written in the Life of the 
Foundress that once she had a dia- 
logue with the God who had revealed 
Himself to her. 

“She asked, ‘What in the 
world are you?’ 

Then he answered, ‘I am 
Ushitora no Konjin (the God in 
the Northeast).’ 

‘T am afraid, you are deceiv- 
ing me by answering so,’ she said. 

‘IT am neither a fox nor a 
badger who usually enter into 
men. I am the God who re-creates 
and re-constructs the greater 
world (Sanzen Sekai). The whole 
world will be re-constructed just 
like plum blossoms are in full 
bloom at one time. The world 
of the “God in the Northeast” 
has come. I will unite the greater 


5) Kaiso Den (the Life of the Foundress), Ed. Aizen-en Senkyobu, Zuikosha Printing 
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world and make it the kingdom tinue to shout, people will only 

of this God which lasts for- think that I have become mad, 

ever."0) and they will not listen to me. 
Having received this revelation from It also gives considerable pain to 
the “God in the Northeast’’, she came my body. Isn’t it possible for 
to the decision that she would be com- you to change the means so that 
pletely obedience to this God’s com- Thy will may be more easily 
mands. conveyed to them ?’ 


Since that time, 
she never shrinked 
from any persecu- 
tion or sufferings, 
continuing to pro- 
pagate theteachings 
of this God that the 
kingdom of “God 
in the Northeast” 
had come and the 
world had to repent 
its sins. At last she 
was put in a room 
for confinement by 
her relatives and 
she was not suffici- 
ently fed. However, 
the “God in the 
Northeast” said to 
her, “Nao, suck your 
palm, and you will 
gain strength.” Then 
she sucked her palm 
and fingers and ap- 
peased her hunger. 

In the Life of 
the Foundress the 
reason why she be- 
gan to write the re- 
cords of revelation 
in the form of 
“ Ofudesaki”’ is des- 
cribed as follows: 

“Once, the 

Foundress ap- 

pealed to the 

“God an the 

Northeast” by 

saying, ‘If I con- 


6) i1bid., pp. 27-29. 


Revelation of the '' Godin the Northeast”’ written 
by the Foundress, Nao Deguchi. It reads: ‘‘Nao 
Deguchi, at the age of 81 in 1916. The Creator 
God of the universe has revealed Himself to N ao 
Deguchi and predicted that He would re-create the 
world, and save all mankind and the souls of the 
spiritual world. This is the record of April 2 
according to the lunar calendar.” 
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This God said to her, ‘ Very 
well, then take up your pen.’ A 
pen would never be placed in a 
room for confinement. Even if 
it would be, it was totally im- 
possible for her to write a single 
letter, for she had not been edu- 
cated at all. As she hesitated, 
the God said to her again, ‘It is 
not you who writes. It is the 
God who causes you to write. 
Take up your pen, therefore, 
without doubt.’ 

Then she looked around, and 
found a nail. When she took up 
the nail, how strange, her hand 
began to move unconsciously, and 
several letters were written on a 
pillar of the room. The Found- 
ress, however, did not know what 
she had written there.”” 

The writing of the Ofudesaki (the 
Collection of Records of Revelation) 
was thus begun and until she died in 
1918 revelations of “God in the North- 
east”? had been recorded on 200,000 
sheets of paper. She was put in the 
room for confinement for forty days. 
One day, when the husband of her 
first daughter came to see her, she 
asked him if he would free her from 
confinement. As he was a very wily 
man, he thought it a very good chance 
for him to make a deal with her. He 
answered her and said, “I will let you 
out, if you agree that the house of 
the Deguchis will be sold, and you 
place your seal on the written con- 
sent.” She did so, and later she came 
to know of the fact that what he had 
sold were not only the house, but also 
every bit of furniture and all the 
kitchen utencils except a mill-stone 
which she had used for pounding rice 
out of its husks. 

Reading the Life of the Foundress 


7) 461d., pp. 34-35. 


carefully and objectively, it is right 
to say that she had a firm conviction 
that she had been chosen as a pro- 
phet of “God in the Northeast” and 
that she willingly devoted herself to 
proclaiming the salvation of this God 
and the repentance of the world in 
spite of suffering and persecution 
which threatened her life. It is not 
too much to say that the religious 
experience of Amos—‘‘ The Lord God 
has spoken; who can but prophesy? 
(Amos 3:8) is that of Nao Deguchi, 
the Foundress of Omoto. When she 
was told that God who had revealed 
himself to Nao was not a false god, 
but the God who re-creates the whole 
world and establishes peace and order 
on earth, she was afraid and hesitated 
to be a mouthpiece of this God. Her 
perplexity and hesitation, when this 
God commanded her to take up a pen 
and write, remind us of Jeremiah 
(Jeremiah 1:6-10) and Isaiah (Isaiah 
6:3-5). Although, as a student of 
the history of religions, the present 
writer has not swallowed the contents 
of the Life of the Foundvess uncriti- 
cally, what is written in the book is 
based upon accurate historical infor- 
mation given by the daughters and 
the grand daughters of the Foundress 
as well as the recollections of the 
Foundress herself. The attempt to 
beautify the life of the Foundress and 
make it mysterious would have been 
rejected by them. The present writer 
has met the leaders of Omoto and 
some adherents in local areas. Their 
sincerity and humbleness about their 
faith did not give any room for him 
to suspect that there might be ex- 
aggeration and propaganda in what 
they claim to be an accurate history 
of Omoto. 
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An assistant or organizer was 
needed by the Foundress in order 
that the revelation of “God in the 
Northeast”? might be interpreted and 
catch the hearts of people. It was 
in 1898 when Kisaburo Ueda, who 
later changed his name Onisaburo 
Deguchi and became well known be- 
cause of his unique personality, came 
into his first contact with the Found- 
ress. Although the Foundress was 
the wife of an uneducated carpenter, 
Kisaburo was a very studious man. 
When he was only thirteen years old, 
he worked as an assistant teacher. 
He learned Japanese classics, Chinese 
classics, philosophy, Japanese poetry, 
veterinary science by himself. After 
his father had died, he operated a 
dairy and he himself worked as a 
milkman as well as a dairyman. He 
also engaged in cutting firewood and 
carrying bundles of firewood on a 
wagon from Anao to Kyoto, which 
was about fifteen miles. It is clearly 
known by a poem he composed at 
that time that he was deeply con- 
cerned with injustice and inequality 
in contemporary society. It was also 
at that time when he attended a 
Christian church in Kyoto. Later 
when he wrote a series of “Reikai 
Monogatari” (the Story of the Spiritual 
World), he compared the relationship 
between the Foundress and himself 
with that between John, the Baptist 
and Jesus Christ®). There are some 
quotations and allusions in the Story 
of the Spiritual World which indicate 


that he must have been considerably 
influenced by the story of the Bible. 
He greatly liked Christian hymns. 
In the Omoto hymns which he him- 
self wrote there are some that clearly 
show the fact that he must have taken 
them from Christian ones”. His se- 
arch for truth in religion was ex- 
panded to non-Christian religion also. 
He visited various religious bodies 
and studied their major doctrines. 
However, he also learned that these 
religions had been corrupted and 
therefore drastic religious reforma- 
tion was indispensable. 

He was a young man who lived 
in a small village, studied by himself, 
cultivated self-confidence, became 
more interested in the various con- 
tradictions in society, (i.e. injustice, 
iniquities, and so on,), had great phy- 
sical strength and courage, and was 
readily moved by the spirit of resis- 
tance against and reformation of con- 
temporary society. One day several 
villains provoked him to a quarrel, 
and he was under a pelting rain of 
kicks and blows. He was defeated 
and ran home. Then his grand mother 
warned that he should never do such 
a thoughtless thing again. For him 
this was really a shocking experience. 
He wanted to reflect on what he had 
done, and so leaving a message be- 
hind, he went up to Mt. Takakuma, 
where he found a cave and stayed 
there for a week. Later he told his 
disciples that what he had eaten there 
was only the dew drops which he 


8) Onisaburo Deguchi, Reikai Monogatari (the Story of the Spiritual World), Vol. I, 


Part T, Ch: 24, ‘pp. 75-78. 


9) For example. see Omoto Hymns, Nos. 55 and 57. Especially, compare No. 55 with the 
Christian hymn No. 537 (old translation) whichis No. 520inthe new Hymnal. Without 


doubt Gmoto Hymn No. 55 is a revised edition of No. 537 in the old Christian Hymnal. 
Compare No. 57 of Omoto with No. 294 (old translation) which is No. 310 of the new 


Christian Hymnal. 


10) Onisaburo Deguchi, Reikai Monogatari (the Story of the Shbiritual World), Vol. 1 


Part i, Ch: 7, pp: 16-28: 
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found on the leaves of trees. It 
was at that time that a series of 
mystical experiences described in 
eighty volumes of the Story of the 
Spiritual World began. The revela- 
tion which he received there was that 
he had been chosen as the servant of 
God in order to awaken contemporary 
society and proclaim the true way of 
the God ‘in the latter days of the 
Law’. Thus when he came down 
from the mountain, he had a firm 
conviction in his mind that the task 
to stand as the savior of the world 
had been given to him. However, 
even at that time, he did not know 
the name of the God who had re- 
vealed Himself to him. It is also 
important to remember at this point 
that his religious experience on Mt. 
Takakuma was six months prior to 
the time when he first met the Found- 
ress, Nao Deguchi. 

To make a long story short, one 
day he happened to read some of the 
“Ofudesaki” which the Foundress had 
written. Reading it, he was very 
much surprised to know that he had 
had exactly the same revelation from 
an unknown God that was recorded 
in the Ofudesaki. It is an interesting 
fact that the close resemblance of his 
revelation to that of the Foundress 
caused him to decide to meet her. 
At that time the Foundress was con- 
nected with Konko-kyo and working 
under the leadership of a teacher of 
the sect. However, Nao came to 
realize that, although the name of 


Omoto as a contemporary new 


God who had revealed Himself to her 
was same as that of Konko-kyo, it 
seemed to her that this various re- 
velations she had received were quite 
different from those which the founder 
of Konko-kyo had received. She 
wondered, therefore, if the God who 
revealed Himself to her might be 
different from God of Konko-kyo. 
It was about that time when she met 
Kisaburo Ueda, who promised that he 
would assist her to propagate the uni- 
queness of the revelation she had re- 
ceived. Thus several years later, he 
entered the Deguchi family as an 
adopted son, and married the youngest 
daughter of the Foundress. Kisaburo 
Ueda, now changed his name to Oni- 
saburo Deguchi, and became not only 
the co-worker of the Foundress, but 
also assisted her to interpret what 
was written in the Ofudesaki, syste- 
matize the doctrines, and enrich it. 
He also organized Omoto as a religi- 
ous organization, and made a tre- 
mendeous contribution to the future 
development of the sect. In this 
sense, it is not too much to say that 
the religious experiences and revela- 
tion the Foundress had would not 
have been developed into the present 
form of Omoto without Onisaburo 
Deguchi. Nao and Onisaburo were 
incorporated in one and established a 
most influencial religious organiza- 
tion. It is quite natural that Nao 
should be respected as ‘“ Kaiso” the 
Foundress, while Onisaburo as “Sei- 
shi” the Holy Teacher. 


religion was persecuted by the Meiji 


11) According to the doctrine of Konko-kyo *' Ushitora no Konjin”’ (the God in the 
Northeast) is the God who revealed Himself through the founder of the sect, and 


the name of this God can never be found in any Shinto documents. 


According to 


the doctrine of Omoto, however, this God is identified with ‘' Kunitokotachi no 
Kami” (the Creator God of the Universe) whose name is found in the Kojiki and 
the Nihongi, both of them are traditional Shinto documents. At this point of identi- 
fication of this God, Konko-kyo and (moto are quite different. 
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government and as well as the esta- 
blished religious organizations and 
put into a very difficult situation. 
Onisaburo himself had to suffer from 
troubles created by leaders of Omoto 
who became jealous of his success. 
As an organizer of Omoto, he had 
troubles and calamities from within 
and without. The Foundress, how- 
ever, continued to record the revela- 
tion of God. Sometimes she needed 
quite a number of sheets of paper for 
recording Words of “God in the 
Northeast”, and so devout adherents 
had to engage in construction work at 
night in order to earn sufficient money 
for buying paper for recording God’s 
revelations. Facing rapid changes in 
Japanese society as it developed into a 
capitalistic nation, Onisaburo became 
more interested in acute social pro- 
blems and came to realize his sacred 
mission to society. The following 
passages reflect the state of his mind: 
Armament and war are the 
means by which landlords and 
capitalists make their profit, while 
the poor must always suffer from 
them. There is nothing in the 
world worse than war or more 
foolish than armament!”), 

The writings of Onisaburo tell us 
that he had a conviction that Japan 
was destined to rule the world, and 
he tried to establish international 
fellowship with those who responded 
to his idea of a ‘World Family.” 
First he established close relations 
with the World Red Swastika Society 
in China. Later he went to Peking, 
where he held his first international 
religious conference with representa- 
tives from the World Red Swastika 
Society, Taoism, Islam, Tantric Budd- 
hism, and so on. 

The limitation of space makes it 


impossible for the write to describe 
in detail how Omoto was twice per- 
secuted by the government. | How- 
ever, it would be sufficient to say at 
this point that the reasons, according 
to the statements announced by the 
government, why Omoto had to be 
suppressed by law, were simply fabri- 
cated by the government and the 
established religious sects. The re- 
ports on Omoto made by the contem- 
porary press later proved to be an 
invention of sensational newspapers. 
Rumor had it that Onisaburo had at- 
tempted to start riots and that bombs, 
100,000 bamboo spears, and dynamite 
were found in the warefhouse of the 
sect. Another rumor was that he 
attacked quice a number of women 
adherents and some of those who re- 
fused were killed. These sensational 
news items filled the newspapers. The 
police, however, could not find any 
evidence to support these rumors, but 
Onisaburo was prosecuted for J/ése 
majesté and breach of the Press Law. 

In spite of the suppression by the 
government, the number of adherents 
continued to increase, and at last the 
circulation of the newspapers issued 
by Omoto exceeded one million. This 
was certainly a sure sign that Omoto’s 
influence on Japanese society should 
never be ignored. For other daily 
press companies this _ surprising 
growth of Omoto became a threat. 
Recognizing that the first suppression 
was not successful, the government 
planned a second suppression on a 
larger scale, by which the govern- 
ment authorities intended to obliterate 
the sect from Japanese society com- 
pletely. It was on the early morning 
of December 8, 1935 that several 
hundred policemen who rode on forty 
busses attacked the headquarters of 


12) Onisaburo Deguchi. The Michi no Shiori (A Guide to the Way of Omoto), 4th ed., 


Tensei Printing Co., 1951. p. 85. 
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the sect at Ayabe and Kameoka. At 
the same time, local branches of 
Omoto were searched, and quite a 
number of leaders and adherents were 
arrested. Thus, Onisaburo was sen- 
tenced to death, but later to life im- 
prisonment. Isao Deguchi who was 
responsible for management was sen- 
tenced to fifteen years’ penal servi- 
tude, and fifty-five other leaders from 
two to fifteen years’ penal servitude. 
All buildings were completely des- 
troyed, some of them by dynamite. 
Much properties and even signboards 
were burned. The government ordered 
the complete disorganization of the 
sect. Omoto seemed to be completely 
annihilated. The truth of a faith can 
be tested by whether the adherents 
can really endure terrible persecution. 


Fig. 3. Ruins of the Holy of Holies, destroyed by dynamite in 1935. 


Omoto was put exactly under such a 
situation. 

The re-creation of the world 
which Nao and Onisaburo had de- 
picted was realized by the defeat of 
Japan in 1945. The fact that the 
fatal day for the nation, December 8 
was co-incidentally the day when the 
complete destruction of Omoto had 
been attempted, though there was a 
lapse of six years between the two!”), 
For the believers of Omoto the day 
of December 8 seemed, therefore, to 
be an evidence which revealed God’s 
plan to the world. No wonder the 


former believers of the sect returned 
to their scared place with stronger 
conviction, and the re-construction 
work of Omoto was initiated. Omoto 
was thus born again from destruction 


13) December 8 in 1941 is the day when the surprise attack on Pearl Harbor was made 
by the Japanese Navy, while December 8 in 1935 was the day when the second per- 
secution of Omoto was attempted by the government. 
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and desolation like Phoenix from the 
ashes. Right after World War II, 
when the Japanese themselves were 
suffering from terrible scarcity of 
food, clothes, and housing, the re- 
construction project of Omoto was 
certainly a miracle. It is said that 
almost ninety percent of adherents 
endured severe persecution and re- 
turned to re-established Omoto. The 
layout and re-building of the present 
headquarters were made entirely by 
voluntary service of the believers. 
The buildings which were re-built 
looked more Japanese with the beauty 
of simplicity. The leadership for re- 


As was demonstrated in the move- 
ment to obtain 2 million signatures 
protesting the tests of neuclear wea- 
pons by America, the activities of 
re-established Omoto were begun en- 


Fig. 4. Main building completely reconstructed in 1953. 


establishing the sect, was handed to 
the son-in-law of Onisaburo, who is 
named Hidemaru Deguchi. However, 
he lost his health in prison during 
the war, and could not be responsible 
for the actual work. Isao Deguchi, 
the husband of the third daughter of 
Onisaburo, therefore, took over the 
direct responsibility for re-organizing 
che sect. Onisaburo himself was en- 
gaged in re-construction work. The 
end of this hero, however, was draw- 
ing near. In the midst of an active 
movement to re-establish the sect by 
young and enthusiastic adherents, 
Onisaburo died in January of 1948. 


thusiastically. Their main emphasis 
seems to be put upon social work. 
However, the active social work of 
Omoto may cause common people to” 
misunderstand the real purpose of the 
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sect, for there are quite a number of 
social work organizations of which the 
motivation and purpose have nothing 
to do with religion. Today the free- 
dom of faith and speech are fully 
guaranteed in Japanese society, and 
Omoto endeavors to propagate its own 
faith by means of printed material. 
The fact that Onisaburo operated a 
press in Osaka and the circulation 
of the paper once exceeded a million 
indicates that Omoto was probably a 
forerunner which recognized the im- 
portance of evangelism through litera- 
ture. The international character of 
the sect can clearly be seen by the 
fact that they are at present printing 
magazines written in English and 
Esperanto as well. This is a unique 
feature which no other sects in Japan 
have ever had. 

Although, as mentioned before, 
Nao and Onisaburo had quite a strong 
nationalistic tendency in their thinking, 
the revelation given by the “God in 
the Northeast” was to save all man- 
kind from destruction. It seemed to 
the writer that nationalism in their 
mind still remains in their love of 
Japanese culture, such as traditional 
“No play”, architecture, gardening, 
costume, and soon. Those who visit 
the headquarters of Omoto, which has 
been re-built on a famous ruins of the 
Kameoka castle, will be deeply im- 
pressed by the refined beauty of archi- 
tecture andthe Japanese garden. Their 
buildings, however, are not so gigantic 
as those of some other new religions. 
Omoto is not interested in building 


As mentioned at the outset, Omoto 
is in fact a newly established religion, 
in spite of its history of seventy years. 


The terrible suppression of the govern- 


well equipped schools or modern hospi- 
tals without regarding for expense. 
The leaders of the sect are extremely 
careful lest they should fall into au- 
thoritarianism. The present Matriarch 
(the daughter of Onisaburo) is fond of 
traditional “No play” and a stage de- 
signed for “No play” is in the sanc- 
tuary. A tea house stands against 
the esoteric beauty of a Japanese 
garden. A visitor to Omoto will be 
greatly impressed by the fact that in 
the midst of rapidly Westernized 
Japanese society the sect is deeply 
concerned with social problems in 
which the masses are involved, and 
at the same time the beauty of tradi- 
tional Japan is well preserved in every 
possible way. The Matriarch goes 
out into the fields, sows, waters, and 
reaps the harvest. She is also en- 
gaged in spinning threat out of cotton. 
She has a profound knowledge of 
poetry, painting, pottery, calligraphy, 
and so on. When she was a girl, she 
loved Japanese fencing and she herself 
practiced it. It is right to say that 
almost every member of the Deguchi 
family is gifted with artistic talent. 
The design of their monthly magazine, 
“Omoto” is undoubtedly the most re- 
fined and artistic among all the month- 
ly magazines published by religious 
organizations. It will be helpful to 
mention here that it is designed by 
Naohi Deguchi, the Matriarch!, Hide- 
maru Deguchi, her husband and as- 
sistant Matriarch, Torao Deguchi, 
former Vice-President of Omoto, all of 
them belonging to the Deguchi family. 


ment and the disorganization of the 
sect was a break in its history. 
Whether Omoto can really catch the 
heart of the Japanese depends entirely 


14) According to the constitution of Omoto, it is stated that the successive Matriarchs 
(Master Teachers) should be females of the Deguchi family. 
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upon how they propagate and inter- 
pret the revelation of the “God in the 
Northeast” which was given to the 
Foundress and the Holy Teacher half 
a century ago. The present writer 
tends to think that the following pro- 
blems will be left in the hands of 
Omoto leaders : 

1) Most of leaders and adherents 
of the sect are those who were directly 
influenced by the Foundress and the 
Holy Teacher. This means that re- 
collections of the Foundress and the 
Holy Teachers occupy an essential 
place in the faith of their followers. 
However, as time goes on, younger 
generations are coming into the sect 
and they no longer will live by recol- 
lections. They need the doctrine as 
the basis of their belief. This is the 
process of development which every 
religion has followed, and Omoto is 
no exception. While the direct influ- 
ence of a founder still occupies an 
essential part among adherents, it may 
not be necessary for them to establish 
the doctrine of their faith. However, 
if they neglect to do it because they 
themselves do not feel it necessary, 
the future of the religion will be de- 
termined. For Omoto the time to 
cherish recollections of their founders 
and live by them has passed. It is 
time for them to take a step further 
for establishing their doctrine. By 
saying it, the writer does not mean 
that Omoto has neglected the impor- 
tance of doctrine. Onisaburo himself 
has written a book, “Omoto no Michi” 
(The Way of Omoto) which deals with 
major doctrines of the religion systema- 
tically!). The first issue of ‘‘Omoto 
Kyo-gaku” (Theology of Omoto), a 
quarterly published by Omoto Kyo- 
gakuin (Omoto Study Institute), clearly 


indicates that the present authorities 
of Omoto fully recognize the impor- 
tance of establishing their doctrine"), 
However, it is a matter of question 
how much the laymen of Omoto can 
understand what is written in the 
Quarterly. The danger is that a breach 
may be created between the simple 
faith of laymen and the established 
theology of leaders, and that the per- 
sonal experience and vital faith of 
adherents may be lost. 

2) A unique feature of Omoto 
has been that in spite of its relatively 
longer history as a new religion the 
sect has not trained professional evan- 
gelists and sent them out. From the 
Christian point of view, Omoto has 
been a lay movement. However, it 
is a question whether this feature 
really promises the steady develop- 
ment of the sect. The leaders of 
Omoto should bear in mind the fact 
that the growing lay movement in 
Christian churches has its meaning 
only when it is directly connected with 
the work of professional ministers. It 
seems essential for Omoto that they 
train professional evangelists, gur- 
antee their living, and send them out 
into local branches in order to pro- 
pagate the faith of Omoto throughout 
the country. The authorities of the 
religion should keep in mind the fact 
that some religions which came out 
later and are apparently weaker in 
their doctrine than Omoto are now 
gaining more believers because they 
have trained and sent out professional 
teachers to local areas. 

3) Until the government suppres- 
sion was directed against Omoto, it 
constantly emphasized that the re- 
establishment of re-creation of the 
whole world by the God was drawing 


15) Oaisabaro Deguchi, Omoto no Michi (the Way of Omoto), Vol. I, Tensei Printing 


Co., 1952. 


16) Omoto Kyo-gaku (Theology of Omoto), Vol. I, No. 1, Omoto Kyo-gakuin (Omoto 


Study Institute), 1960. 
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near. In other words, a messianic 
feature was a dominating idea. It 
seems to the writer, however, that 
Omoto interprets the prediction of 
God’s re-creation of the world as ful- 
filled in the defeat of the nation, and 
so we are now sons of God, redeemed 
people. It is a matter of ethics that 
we, as sons of God, endeavor to esta- 
blish the kingdom of God on earth 
and bring peace to the whole world. 
In this respect, the ethical life of a 
believer should be dealt with more. 
In addition, the relation between the 
eschatological idea and ethics should 
be more clarified. Whether the re- 
establishment of the whole world has 
really been fulfilled or it is still ex- 
pected in the future has not been dealt 
with sufficiently. 

4) It is true to say that people 
look at Omoto with more sympathetic 
and friendly eyes because of the un- 
reasonable persecution directed a- 
gainst it by the militaristic goverment. 
This may be a happy phenomenon for 
Omoto. Journalism has often taken 
up Omoto’s misfortune of the past and 
regarded the sect asa kind of national 
legend of valour. Right after the war 
a history of goyvenment suppression 
became a pre-requisite for any hope- 
ful religion. If the present leaders of 
Omoto, however, should fail to reflect 
upon their own real problems and for- 


The postscript : 


get to consider adequate counterplans 
for them, the sect might have to fol- 
low the same path of disillusionment 
and corruption that many religions 
have traced after they were released 
from terrible persecution. 


The Foundress, the Holy Teacher, 
and leaders of Omoto lived through 
the period of suppression and calamity, 
holding their faith in their God. Their 
attitude to their own faith is certainly 
a lesson for us, Christians also. We 
even admire their consistency of be- 
lief. However, the doctrines of Omoto, 
which will be dealt with in the next 
issue of the Quarterly, bring forward 
some quite serious problems to Chris- 
tians. For those who believe in the 
fulfilment of our salvation on the Cross, 
the study of the doctrine of Omoto, 
which is undoubtedly a religion of sal- 
vation, should not be neglected. We 
will not be satisfied simply with socio- 
religious and psychological approaches 
to Omoto. To what degree can we 
agree with the doctrine of Omoto? 
The more we accept Jesus as our 
Saviour, the more we will be driven 
into the friendly and objective study 
of Omoto, which claims to have God’s 
revelation and which has come out 
of the Japanese soil. 

(To be continued in the next issue of 
the Quarterly.) 


_ To the authorities of Omoto, especially to Mr. Yasuo Sakurai of 
Omoto Study Institute and to former Vice-President, Mr. Torao Deguchi, I 
wish to express my sincere appreciation for their friendly co-operation 


and constructive suggestions. 


They have provided me with many pre- 
cious pictures of the sect not available anywhere else. 


Without their 


keen interest in our work at the Study Center this article would not 
have been possible in its present form. 


Sakae Kobayashi 
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